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rather than of the psychology of the judging process. It is this quality of 
profound and genial insight into human character which, coupled with his 
mature scholarship, makes Professor Everett's book especially valuable for the 
general reader, particularly for high-school teachers, and even for the older 
students. 

A brief quotation will serve to show that Moral Values bears a close logical 
relationship to the ethics of Creative Intelligence, though its author does not 
count himself a pragmatist. 

In the polity of the soul we may picture reason as judge. It sits above the pressing 
throng of impulses and desires which, reckless of other interests, plead only their own 
special causes. As impartial arbiter it refuses to allow the lesser interests to prevail 
over the greater, or the greater wholly to over-ride the lesser. Rebuking the elements 
of discord in the soul, it seeks to secure an increasing harmony of interests and to 
establish ever more widely a true kingdom of values 

Society is mankind, and mankind is living, creative energy, the most marvelous 
and fascinating force of which we have knowledge. The great minds of the past 
pictured the corporate life of humanity as finding embodiment at last in some ultimate 
ideal, some Utopia, or City of God. But we have learned that such a structure can 
never take final and unchanging form. It is always in the building, for its materials 
are not fixed and inert, like those of the architect, but are none other than pulsing, 
eager lives, which forever create, and forever re-fashion their own creations. 

The stylistic grace of these paragraphs is a perfectly fair indication of the 
extremely readable character of the whole book. 

C. E. Ayres 
University of Chicago 



Tufts, James H. Our Democracy: Its Origins and Its Tasks. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. vi+322. 
■. The Real Business of Living. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. 

Pp. vii+468. 

Both of these books were written to "show the origins of our institutions 
and standards, of our business and political ideals" in order to provide for 
younger readers such a collection of material from the fields of history, sociology 
and politics as will give a better understanding and appreciation of our democ- 
racy and its problems. The wholesome idealism of these books is well cal- 
culated to "point out the tasks in responsibility, public spirit, fair dealing, and 
the further development of liberty, co-operation, and democracy." 

The Real Business of Living is made up of four parts. Part I, "The 
Beginnings of Co-operation, Order, and Liberty," traces this development 
from the early life of man, through the clan, the warrior group, the king, and 
the state, trade and town life, and the middle class. In each step is shown the 
necessity for greater co-operation, and the growth of liberty, the ideals of 
honesty, and the dignity of labor. 
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Part II, "Problems of Co-operation and Right in Business," begins with 
the Industrial Revolution. Then follow the economic and sociological results, 
such as the growth of corporations, the wage system, increase in wealth, etc. 
Out of this grows the discussion of business and civic morals, e.g., "Good 
Faith and Responsibility," "Work as Public Service," "Fair Price," "Control 
of Private Business," etc. 

Part III, " City and Country," is devoted to a rather brief statement of 
the growth of cities and the problems resulting from the concentration of 
population, together with a sketch of urban agencies for the welfare of the 
citizens. The modern city as a product of the Industrial Revolution is made 
clear. A short discussion of the disadvantages, advantages, needs, and 
problems of country life closes this part. 

Part IV, "Liberty, Union, Democracy in the New World," opens with a 
chapter on American conditions and the Industrial Revolution as influences 
determining our problems and ideals. The important conditions given are 
(1) the kind or class of people coming to America, (2) free land, and (3) the 
frontier. Then follows material, largely historical, showing the development 
of our liberty and union. In the chapter on "Present Problems of Union" are 
given the race problem and the problem of capital and labor. Other problems 
and the ideals of democracy are discussed in the chapters on "Democracy as 
Self-Government," "The Obstacles to Self-Government," "Democracy as 
Equality," and "The Progress and Task of Democracy." In these chapters 
are found fair discussions of the suffrage question, organized labor, and equality 
in business. The book closes with two chapters on the international aspects 
of democracy: "The United States and Other Nations" and "War and 
Right." 

Our Democracy: Its Origins and Its Tasks contains the same material as 
Parts I and IV, of The Real Business of Living, the latter part having additional 
chapters on the development of union, parties, and the presidency, and 
democracy and the courts. 

The value of both of these books lies in their presenting in language readily 
understood by upper-grade high-school students something that books on 
citizenship thus far have not done, namely, a historical, sociological, and 
economic background for our present-day problems and ideals. This will give 
the student a clearer, broader, and more intelligent understanding and power of 
interpreting our complex democracy. 

Their use as texts is somewhat limited by two factors: (1) the condensation 
and general nature attendant upon covering a variety of fields, and (2) the lack 
of references to supply further illustrative material for the teacher and student. 
The first deficiency is to some extent minimized by the free use of short examples 
and by the simplicity of the language. A good feature is the use of questions 
or problems in the body of the text to introduce discussions. There are 
marginal head notes. The books are without illustrations. 
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The soundness of viewpoint, the suggestive value of the material, and the 
clarity of statement justify the use of either book (but preferably The Real 
Business of Living) in upper high-school social-studies classes. 

Arnold Lau 

Student In Education, University of Chicago 

Clippingee, E. E. Written and Spoken English. Chicago: Silver, Burdett & 

Co., 1917. Pp. xii+561. 1 

The present volume stands in marked contrast to formal treatment of 
composition and rhetoric. Rather than a minute analysis of the elements of 
composition, followed by an isolated discussion of principles, this text 
emphasizes the use of the various elements and the application of the 
principles. 

The book is prepared from the pupil's standpoint rather than from the 
teacher's. In fact, assignments are so complete and helpful that the pupil 
can work them out for himself without the teacher's aid. It is generally con- 
ceded that the best method of teaching composition, provided the teacher is 
an expert, is by requiring much practice in theme- writing and giving personal 
criticism. In the hands of a poor teacher or one of limited specialized 
knowledge in English this same method is most commonly abused. 

It seems that the author has, in the form of a textbook, tried to accom- 
plish the same end that a skilful teacher accomplishes by frequent and informal 
criticism. The scheme is to make a definite assignment, indicating how it may 
be attacked; then to give an example of a theme written upon the same or a 
similar assignment; then with the concrete example before the reader the author 
proceeds to give practical suggestions as to how the theme may be improved. 
The effect is that of a personal interview with the instructor with a concrete 
case in mind. Although the suggestions fit the particular case, they are 
general enough to fit the pupil's probable needs. 

This is the only text wherein the writer has seen this effect repeatedly and 
consistently produced. It is certainly an advanced step in textbook-making 
as respects practical work in composition. 

In Part III something like forty pages of condensed rules in grammar and 
diction are given as an aid to pupils in correcting their own themes. These 
rules are given a number and a descriptive term by which the teacher may refer 
the pupil to them. The reviewer is inclined to think that the plan of requiring 
the teacher to keep 95 key words in mind is rather elaborate, yet the idea of 
submitting a large number of practical rules governing the better forms of 
grammar and diction is of inestimable value to the teacher of limited resources. 
A close application of the method suggested will increase the average teacher's 

■This and the remaining reviews were contributed by L. V. Cairns, Fellow in 
Education, School of Education, TJniversty of Chicago. 



